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DISCUSSIONS. 

"the moral aspects of socialism." 

There is assuredly no use in what Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet call 
" the wretched war of catchwords and party shibboleths like Social- 
ism and Individualism," and I hope, in attempting to supplement 
their contribution, that I shall avoid such controversy. Mr. Ball 
has given reasons for thinking that Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet take an 
unduly low view of the Socialist movement. To this it is replied 
that Mr. Ball, "for whose ideals and purpose" Mr. Bosanquet has 
the highest respect, does not properly represent Socialism, and cer- 
tain writings of my own are brought in, apparently as an " awful 
example" of the "penny pamphlets which go out . . . among the 
working-classes." 

Now, Mr. Bosanquet and I suffer from an apparently incurable 
incapacity to agree on any one point, and I hope he will forgive me 
if I leave his personal references undebated. Nor can I, in a few 
pages, enter into an elaborate defence of Mr. Ball's presentation of 
the Socialist position. What I am concerned with are certain side 
issues of the discussion. 

i. Mr. Ball urges that there has been a remarkable process of evo- 
lution in Socialist doctrine ; that the best thought and best expres- 
sion of the Socialist movement have left behind the cruder concep- 
tions of human life and social organizatidn on which unfriendly 
critics still harp ; and that, as regards personal character and the 
family in particular, it is scarcely fair to represent the Socialism of 
to-day as repugnant to the lessons of the best social experience. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet's reply hints that Mr. Ball's views may be 
all very fine, but that they have no relation to " the body of popu- 
lar literature which is disseminated . . . among the wage-earning 
classes," by which, I gather, they mean specially the Fabian Tracts. 
Now, it so happens that immediately on the appearance of Mr. 
Ball's article, the executive committee of the Fabian Society asked 
Mr. Ball to allow it to be issued as one of the Society's series, and 
this proposal was unanimously endorsed at the next members' meet- 
ing of the Society. So far, then, as the Fabian Society is con- 
cerned, it is clear that Mr. Ball has been provided in advance with 
an effective reply to the suggestion that he is out of harmony with 
this popular " literature." 
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2. As Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet more than once refer to the 
Fabian Tracts, of which about a million copies have by this time 
been circulated, I crave permission to say what I think will be 
recognized by any one practically acquainted with the issue of 
popular literature, that quite exceptional pains are taken to render 
these as correct and as educational as possible. Every tract is re- 
peatedly scrutinized and revised before publication, proofs being 
usually submitted, indeed, to expert specialists in the particular 
subject. After publication every criticism and suggested amend- 
ment is recorded and carefully considered. At each reprint, the 
whole tract is gone through for revision. More than once a con- 
siderable stock has been destroyed rather than allow a statement 
proved to be erroneous to continue to circulate. That the series 
is nevertheless imperfect and incomplete, I readily acknowledge. 
But we do our best, and I venture to think that any one who will 
candidly study the latest editions of the sixty tracts which are still 
in print, including the "Report on Fabian Policy"* just presented 
to the International Socialist Congress, will form a different im- 
pression of part, at any rate, of the Socialist propaganda in England 
than that given by Mr. Bosanquet. 

3. I venture to suggest that it is of little use discussing whether 
the Socialist movement is or is not fairly represented by any one 
exponent. To one man Socialism denotes an ethical aspiration ; 
to another it is a particular hypothesis of abstract economics. In 
one country we have the term used chiefly for a voluntary, anar- 
chistic communism, based on an assumed universal agreement ; 
elsewhere it means a rigid collectivist state dominated by a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. Even within a single nation the most oppo- 
site definitions will be given. Had Mr. Bosanquet chosen, he 
could have refuted practically every proposition in Mr. Ball's 
article by quoting a contradictory utterance by some person calling 
himself a Socialist. This is exactly what, on Mr. Ball's hypothesis 
of an evolution in Socialist doctrine, we should expect to find. 
In the biological world the contemporary existence of an infinite 
variety of types is one of the strongest proofs of the development 
theory. And when among the Socialists of to-day the critic recog- 
nizes in one case the ethical ideas of St. Simon, in another those 
of Fourier, — in one project the economic conceptions of Owen and 

* The Secretary of the Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London, will send the 
complete set, bound in buckram, for four shillings, post free. 
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in another those of Lassalle, here a piece of "Early Victorian" 
political science, and there the latest induction from Democratic 
experience, — he is not warranted, I suggest, in simply dismissing 
the whole movement as inconsistent with itself, nor yet in persist- 
ently representing any one of these features as its essential char- 
acteristic. What the candid student infers is that there is going 
on an evolution of doctrine, progressing at different rates in differ- 
ent people. The important thing for the philosopher to discover 
then becomes, not what the movement has been, but what it is 
going to be; to distinguish the elements which are mere survivals, 
rapidly passing away, from those which are the growing forces. 
This, in the view of Mr. Ball, Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet have not 
done. I agree with Mr. Ball. To my mind, the criticisms which 
Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet pass upon the Socialist movement indicate 
that they scarcely recognize the existence of an evolution in Social- 
ist doctrine, and I believe them, so far, at any rate, as England is 
concerned, to be quite mistaken as to its course.* 

4. A more interesting point for inquiry is why it is that intellec- 
tual discussion between Socialists and non-Socialists is usually pro- 
ductive of so little good result. There seems to be some subtle 
influence at work which, even when it does not in the controversy 
convert all "light" into "heat," deprives each party of the intel- 
lectual benefit of the sifting of ideas. I think I should have Mr. 
and Mrs. Bosanquet' s concurrence in this association of the extreme 
difficulty of useful personal discussion between exponents of the 
two views. In Paris, I gather that the impossibility is such that 
there is virtually no intellectual contact between even the best in- 
formed men on either side, — the "Economists" denouncing every 
phase of Socialism as absurd, and the Socialists retorting that every 
utterance of the " Economists" is only what is to be expected 
from their "bourgeois" prejudices. We are, in England, fortu- 
nately still able to recognize our opponent's point of view, and to 
get some benefit by clearing up the issue. But even in England 
there is often a difficulty in the way. 

We touch here a point in the "ethics of controversy" which is. 



* For a more correct estimate I would venture to refer to " Fabian Essays in 
Socialism" and the Fabian Tracts; to the many references given in my own 
" Socialism in England;" among non-socialist writers, the works of Kirkup and 
Gonner ; and, for a study in English political development, to " The History of 
Trade-Unionism," by my wife and myself. 
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of more than passing interest. Whilst on the Socialist side, at any 
rate, the difficulty may often be caused by ignorance or bad man- 
ners, it is often aggravated by a half-conscious inability on the 
part of each side to believe in the intellectual sincerity of the other. 
I am willing to admit that a Socialist sometimes finds it hard to 
believe that the controversialist who accuses him of "wishing to 
divide everything up," or of aiming at " community of wives," 
can really believe what he is saying. On the other hand, I cannot 
help suspecting the Individualist of a feeling that his opponent is 
" too clever to be taken in by such stuff," and hence that he is wil- 
fully misleading the people. Perhaps I do Mr. Bosanquet an injus- 
tice. But I have more than once thought that I detected in his in- 
dignation against certain Socialists a " righteous anger" that men 
who must know better should lend their support to a movement 
which is, in his view, so demonstrably pernicious in its effects upon 
the very basis of the social order. There is certainly a feeling of 
this kind at the bottom of the exasperation against the more edu- 
cated Socialists which is manifested in some quarters. 

Now, any feeling of this kind ruins intellectual discussion. Un- 
less we can begin the argument with a belief in each other's intel- 
lectual sincerity, we are likely to learn nothing from it. The 
consequence is bad for both sides. At Paris, for instance, the 
English onlooker cannot refrain from the feeling that the great 
gulf fixed between the "Economists" on the one hand and the So- 
cialists on the other is causing both sides to fall further and further 
into various economic and political errors, which mutual inter- 
course would have checked, and which may go far to impoverish 
France. It is worth while trying to stop such a state of things else- 
where. We can surely bring ourselves severally to admit that, 
strange as it may seem, men of upright character, honest conduct, 
and devoted lives are to be found honestly holding doctrines which 
seem to us intellectually unsound and pernicious in their conse- 
quences. What happens is that men of equal intellectual ability, 
starting with different temperaments, base their views on widely 
divergent fundamental assumptions, and fortify them by acquaint- 
ance with very different sets of facts. That such men come out at 
conclusions diametrically opposed to each other is not only no 
ground for suspecting intellectual perversity, but is in itself rather 
a presumption of their good faith. 

Critics of the Socialist position are prone, as it seems to me, to 
deprive their criticisms of real effect by committing two distinct 
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errors of controversy. They attempt, to begin with, to controvert 
the Socialist on the basis of their own Individualist assumptions, 
which seem to them so natural and inevitable as seldom to be ex- 
plicitly stated. These may, doubtless, be superior in validity to 
those of the Socialist, but then he does not admit it, and hence 
is apt to find the argument quite pointless. If we wish to reason a 
man out of his position, we must either ignore his superstructure 
and explicitly attack his fundamental assumptions — usually an un- 
profitable task — or else we must, for the moment, accept his assump- 
tions, and demonstrate that they do not support his case. To my 
mind, Mr. Bosanquet, like Mr. Lecky, Professor Flint, and many 
lesser controversialists, takes neither of these courses. What he 
does is tacitly to retain his own assumptions ; honestly to credit the 
educated Socialist with too much wisdom not likewise to hold such 
eminently reasonable fundamentals, and then most persuasively to 
show that the Socialist position is inconsistent with them. But 
the Socialist differs on the fundamentals, and hence is not convinced. 

The second error is that of "assuming consequences." The 
critic persuades himself that such and such Socialist idea or project 
will necessarily and inevitably lead to such and such a result, — one 
which is abhorrent to his soul, and, it may be, no less abhorrent to 
that of the Socialist. How, then, can the latter continue to believe 
in his idea or project ? The answer is simple. He does not admit 
the connection between what he is advocating and the terrible 
results which it can be "proved" to have. This maybe due to 
intellectual obtuseness, but, more probably, to a different view of 
human nature or a different experience of economic or political 
facts. But in either case it affords no ground for exasperation. In 
argument, we can no more saddle our opponent with our inferences 
from his proposals than we can make him stand on our assump- 
tions. The way to convince him is to accept for the moment both 
his assumptions and his inferences, and to demonstrate that his own 
argument is either inconsistent with itself or at variance with facts 
or authorities which he admits. The discussion to which Professor 
Henry Sidgwick has submitted so many problems of ethics, eco- 
nomics, and politics, in my humble judgment, forms a model of 
controversy in this respect. If only Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet would 
tackle Socialism in this spirit, we could none of us fail to profit. As 
it is, I end as I began, by declaring my agreement with Mr. Ball. 

Sidney Webb. 

London, England. 



